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times twice and even three times a week.   The
political   pamphlets   were   bitter   and   scurrilous
attacks by each party against the other, or the
hare-brained  prophecies  of  so-called   astrologers,
such as William Lilly, George Wharton, and John
Gadbury.   These  two  classes  formed  more than
half the printed literature of those unhappy times,
and the remainder of the output of the press was
largely filled up with sermons, exhortations, and
other religious writings.   Careless workmanship, bad
material and want of enterprise are the common
features of the printer's trade in England between
1640 and 1650.     Any old types or blocks were
brought into use, and there is evidence of blocks
and initial letters which had formed part of the
stock of the printers of a century earlier being
brought to light again at this time.    But as, even
in this darkest hour of the nation's fortunes, the
soul of literature was not crushed, and the voice
of the poet could still make itself heard, so it is
a great mistake to suppose that there were no
good printers during the period covered by the
Civil Wars and the Commonwealth.

Take as an example the little duodecimo en-
titled Instructions for Forreine Tmvell, which came
from the pen of James Howell, and was printed
by T. B., no doubt Thomas Brudnell, for Hum-
phrey Moseley. Some of the founts, especially
the larger Roman, are very unevenly and badly
cast, but on the whole the presswork was carefully